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he does not think that as many as three made contracts,
although planters are urgent in their solicitations and
offering highest prices for labor they can possibly af-
ford to pay. The same man informed me that the
impression widely prevails that Congress is about to
divide out the lands, and that this impression is given
out by Federal soldiers at the nearest military station.
It cannot be disguised that in spite of the most earnest
efforts of their old master to conciliate and satisfy them,
the estrangement between races increases in its extent
and bitterness. Nearly all the negro men are armed
with repeaters, and many of them carry them openly,
day and night.

The whit ions between the races were better,
however, than conditions seemed to indicate. The
whites of the Black Belt were better disposed to-
ward the negroes than were those of the white
districts. It was in the towns and villages that
most of the race conflicts occurred. All whites
agreed that the negro was inferior, but there were
many who were grateful for his conduct during
the war and who wished him well. But others,
the policemen of the towns, the "loyalists," those
who had little but pride of race and the vote to
distinguish them from the blacks, felt no good will
toward the ex-slaves. It was Truman's opinion
"not only that the planters are far better friends
to the negroes than the poor whites, but also better